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Tue Recorp if deiring- its" sixth ‘volume continues the 
policy begun last year of‘ presenting with* each number an 


article by one of the professors in tne Seminary. At this time 
Professor Jacobus treats with just discrimination the vexed 
question of the present need of doctrinal preaching and Mr. 
Kelly’s article will be found to be an interesting study in the 
field of experiential theology. Especial attention is called to 
the new roll of students, as indicative of certain lines of 
growth, which seem to indicate the prospect of a continued 
enlargement. 


SO NOW WE HAVE our own “Quadrilateral,” duly adopted 
by the recent National Council and made a basis for negotiations 
with other denominations! The interest in the subject of 
Christian unity is certainly increasing, and must necessarily 
bring forth concrete declarations of this sort. As each one 
appears, two questions must be asked, Is it ideally sound? and 
Is it likely to have practical utility? The famous Chicago- 
Lambeth proposition seems to break down under both these 
inquiries. It certainly pushes forms and symbols and mechan- 
isms into too great prominence, and its acceptance means 
practical surrender by all non-Episcopalians of what they have 
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stood for. The declaration at Syracuse, though not new, is 
now of new importance, because sanctioned by a National 
Council. To us it seems to bea remarkably satisfactory and 
promising statement. We cannot see how it could be reduced 
to lower or narrower terms without sacrificing points of unques- 
tionably vital character. Nor can it be enlarged by the more 
explicit treatment of either doctrine or polity without fettering 
the “liberty of conscience” affirmed in its fourth section. We 
dare predict that something practical will issue from this action, 
something that will prove that some denominations can get 
together in efficient unity. After all, the test of practicality 
comes close to being final, because in a matter of this kind we 
may believe that the zwstinct of large and devout bodies of 
Christians will be to work toward what is substantially true and 
permanent. The demonstrated unpracticalness of the Episcopal 
pronunciamento, therefore, suggests that it is not ideally sound. 
We shall await the test of trial for the Syracuse deliverance. 


e 
. Sas ce 


THE indivrbribNit, Guysin ieiprobebly by this time in 
the mood to extgp¢ sthe right, hand of sympathy to the boy 
whose patriotic fatiter eiristendds shim with the names of all the 
presidents from Washington to Lincoln. It is unfortunate to 
be the bearer of a naméWhich seems to mean much but is 
really significant only of the enthusiastic spirit of him who 
gave it. It is to be hoped that recent discussion has done 
something to make it plain that “institutional” is not a word to 
conjure with, and that placing it above a church door will not of 
itself secure any wider efficiency. We trust also that the 
brethren who are pastors of churches so betitled have succeeded 
at last in removing for all time the impression that they think 
they are doing all the good done in the world, or that they hold 
a patent on the only really and universally successful method of 
ministerial service. We shall be disappointed, too, if the public 
has not been brought to a truer, more adequate, appreciation of 
the immense value, not to say imperative necessity, under cer- 
tain conditions, of lines and methods of Christian work which 
are in general characteristic of the so-called institutional 
churches, and which had not before been entered into. If poor 
taste, or even bad temper, in discussing a name has resulted in 
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holding up in clearer light and truer perspective a noble, and, 
in many respects, peculiar Christian work, even poor taste and 
bad temper may be forgiven, though deplored. 


ALBERT RITSscHL, when he was assaulting current confes- 
sionalistic Lutheranism with the purpose of substituting for it 
what he conceived the spirit of Luther, showed his astuteness 
by assailing, first of all, the confessionalistic metaphysics. 
Ritschl is often represented as being the opponent of all meta- 
physics. This is a misrepresentation. He asserts a metaphysics 
of his own. His contention is against that philosophical atti- 
tude which believes man can by the strivings of pure thought 
attain to the nature of the ultimate being, and when that being 
is found is justified in immediately identifying it with the God 
who is the object of religion. This identification of the ulti- 
mate being of Aristotelian metaphysics with the Christian’s 
God appears to him both scientifically inaccurate and relig- 
iously unfortunate. It has led to transporting into the field of 
religion distinctively non-religious concepts, and to ascribing 
to God attributes and manward attitudes which are wholly un- 
warranted. 

Whether right or wrong in his general contention, Ritschl 
here put his finger on a fact of which we are too little con- 
scious. We continually forget what thorough-going metaphy- 
sicians we are. We are unmindful how thoroughly not only 
the form, but, in large measure, the very substance of our the- 
ological thinking is determined by our philosophy. When we 
pause to consider, we appreciate that it is the folly of ignorance 
which has led us to believe that our theological convictions 
have been formed in an independent and unbiased way. Our 
metaphysics is perpetually co-operating, with or without our 
consent, in the formation of our creeds. Ritschl’s attack on 
metaphysics at least shows that he has discerned a truth which 
ought to have the widest possible recognition,— that the cause 
of a large part of current theological restlessness is due to the 
fact that the metaphysics of the Zezt Gezst is not the same as 
the metaphysics of the spirit of the age which composed the 
creed in which we have believed that our religious convictions 
formulated themselves. Many a soul to-day shrinks, as before 
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the threat of alluring sin, from a restless sense of unsatisfied 
craving when repeating formulas of belief which once seemed 
rich with life, and many a soul has, sadly or gladly, shaken 
itself loose from all religious allegiance simply because in both 
cases the thought and culture of the age had saturated it with 
a new metaphysics to which the language of the old meta- 
physics was a dead tongue. The apparent struggle between 
faith and unfaith was really a struggle between philosophies. 
Many a sorrow, many a heart-burning,— yes, many a sin would 
never have come into the world if men could have recognized 
their necessary dependence upon a metaphysics, inadequate 
because finite, for the formulation of the changeless truth of 
the infinite God. 


Ir IS MATTER FOR CONGRATULATION that the National 
Council threw the weight of its judgment so strongly against 
any theory of “short-cuts”’ into the ministry. It is easy to 
talk about the uselessness of Hebrew, and to crack jokes at 
theological hair-splitting. It is not difficult to extol the excel- 
lencies of proclaiming the Gospel in its simplicity. Yet it is 
no simple matter to proclaim the Gospel in one hundred and 
four sermons a year in such a way that thoughtful men shall 
feel that they are being fed with the bread of life, and sinful 
men shall behold, exalted in their own consciences, the beauty 
of holiness. To do this requires not only spirituality of char- 
acter, but also the broadest kind of intellectual culture and the 
most strenuous mental discipline. The wide influence of the 
Congregational churches, out of all proportion to the roll of 
their membership, is due more largely to the quality of the 
equipment of their ministers than to any other one cause. The 
present is certainly no time for retrogressive action in this 
matter. 








DO THE TIMES SUGGEST DOCTRINAL 
PREACHING P* 


I take for granted this topic is intended to be cautionary. 
That is to say it seems, on the one hand, to guard against the 
old idea that once possessed our ministry and was once enjoyed 
by our people, viz.: of doctrinal preaching for doctrine’s sake, 
and yet, on the other hand, it evidently opens the way for a con- 
sideration of the question whether there is in our times, that is 
to say in the issues uppermost and foremost in our times, a need 
of doctrinal preaching for the sake of the issues themselves. 

If this is the proper view of the intention in the theme, then 
I am persuaded the theme has been rightly chosen. For it is 
true, as I think we will all of us admit, that the old idea is no 
longer with us. To be sure there is a sense in which it must 
be true always that doctrine should be preached for doctrine’s 
sake ; since, in so far as doctrine is truth, truth must not only 
be searched after, for its own sake, but must be for its own sake 
proclaimed. And also it is quite evident that in the day when 
this old idea was paramount and the Sabbath brought its con- 
tinued service of morning and afternoon, with its continued dis- 
course, in which the doctrine was the all-important element— 
that, in those days, somehow or other this style of preaching had 
quite visible effects — effects in character, when character was 
most wanted, effects in great movements of peoples and na- 
tions, when such movements meant progress toward liberty and 
life ; and it is very true that these days of ours are not days when 
character has ceased to be needed or days when forward move- 
ments toward better liberty and truer life are in no demand. I 
question whether these things were ever more imperative; so 
that it might seem as though there was room for the old idea. 

But there are different conditions surrounding the needs of 
to-day. By that I mean not simply the element of time, 
which has grown to be so precious and consequently makes im- 
possible the old long service and its long discourses; nor yet 
the element of disposition of mind, which doesn’t care much for 


* A paper read before the General Association of Connecticut at New Haven, June 18, 1895. 
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doctrine itself, relegates these doctrinal discussions to the sem- 
inary class-room, and even there cuts down the hours devoted 
to them to a minimum. But rather what I may call the ele- 
ment of the point of view, in virtue of which truth seems to be 
considered of value only as it adjusts itself to the life that lives 
around us, and doctrine is held not worth the mentioning except 
as it attaches itself in some necessary way to the needs of the 
day. 

In other words, the relation of things has changed. Truth 
is still truth. Doctrine, however different it has come to be 
stated, is still doctrine. But truth and doctrine hold now a dif- 
ferent relation to the time men have at their disposal, they hold 
a different relation to men’s attitude of mind, they hold a differ- 
ent relation to men’s estimate of value. And so it comes about 
that though the needs of to-day are, so far as character and 
progress are concerned, still the needs which have always been, 
only intensified perhaps, yet that there is a different condition 
of things surrounding these needs, by which their doctrinal 
treatment, if they are to have any treatment of that sort at all, 
may have to become an entirely different sort of a thing. Conse- 
quently the question before us becomes practically this: Grant- 
ing we can manage the element of time so as to keep doctrine 
from becoming tedious, and granting, further, that we can man- 
age the element of disposition so as to have doctrine approve 
itself to the popular mind as that which has a right to exist in 
the open pulpit, and granting, yet more, that we can come up to 
the point of view so as to adjust our doctrine to the needs of 
the life around us, have these needs a need of doctrinal preach- 
ing? 

Now I think we lose nothing by realizing how apostolic 
such preaching would be if it should be found to be demanded. 
We turn over the first pages of Paul’s epistle to the Romans, 
and we find him speaking of the gospel of God, to which he is 
separated (v. 1), of the gospel of his Son, in which he serves 
God in the spirit (v. 9), of the gospel which is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek, in which the righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith (vv. 16, 17). Evidently this gospel, of which he is 
speaking is no mere creed of doctrines tobe held. He could not 
have been separated to a creed. He could not have served God 
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in the spirit in a creed, and while a creed of truth might, in itself, 
be considered a power of God, as truth is always powerful and 
might be held to be a medium for the revelation of the right- 
eousness of God, yet, in view of these other passages, it is 
evident that it means something more, and that something is 
that it is a creed of doctrines, not so much to be held as to 
be preached. The gospel here means the activity of gospel 
preaching —separated unto the activity of gospel preaching — 
I serve in the activity of gospel preaching — the preached gospel 
which is the power of God. And the epistles of this great 
Apostle show us that this activity was not only one that was doc- 
trinal, but a doctrinal one that adjusted itself to the specific needs 
of the day in which the Apostle was writing. We would not have 
had the doctrine of the consolation of God but for the needs of 
the Thessalonian church. We would not have had the doctrine. 
of ecclesiastical purity and peace but for the needs of the Corin- 
thianchurch. And if these doctrines be considered so practical 
as to be without the circle of dogma, we would not have had the 
dogma of justification by faith but for the needs of the Galatian 
church, or the dogma of Christology but for the needs of the 
Colossian and Ephesian communities. To the needs of these 
peoples of his Paul not only wrote but spake, preached the 
doctrinal truths with which he considered himself to have been 
entrusted and preached them in a way which, while perhaps 
it did not always conserve the element of time, as his famous 
all-night address at Troas would seem to show, nor perhaps 
in every respect cater to hostile dispositions of mind, when 
there were such things to reckon with, as on Mars Hill, yet did 
adjust itself to the practical necessities of each and every com- 
munity and each and every church. 

Indeed, this is the very value of his epistles. They were not 
written for this nineteenth century, but for the immediate time 
in which Paul lived, and they were not written for that time as 
an exhibition of dialectic reasoning, but as a practical help for 
the difficulties and troubles of the peoples to whom they were 
sent. This is true even of his letter to the Roman church, 
which is so often held to be a mere parade of his theologic 
system. It was anything but this. It was the bringing of his 
gospel truth to bear upon the Gentile majority of that church, 
who were overpressing his Gentile gospel and ignoring its every 
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connection with the Scripture of the old dispensation and so 
were ignoring the Jewish element in the Christian church and 
making impossible that unity of church life and work which 
God purposed as the ideal. It was the preaching of his doctrinal 
gospel in adjustment to the needs of his people then and there. 
Now, if our environment calls for doctrinal preaching —if we 
should preach it this way to-day — we would be in the follow- 
ing of apostolic method. 

We might also be reasonably sure that we would interest the 
people should we preach it this way to-day. I think we will all 
of us agree with a certain speech made recently before a certain 
conservative assemblage, —that the day of doctrinal discussion, 
among the people at least, has very largely passed away. Men 
do not wax hot any longer over the distinctions between mediate 
and immediate imputation. They do not write labored articles 
on the merits of supra-lapsarian or infra-lapsarian positions. 
They do not respond much in enthusiasm or encouragement to 
the church which gives itself simply to keeping alive an interest 
in the five points of Calvinism. The debate to-day is not so 
much between believers in Arminianism and believers in Cal- 
vinism, but rather between those who believe in evangelical 
Christianity and those who do not. Now, then, if we can 
preach the doctrines of evangelical Christianity in adjustment 
to the issues of the day we are likely to stand in the forum 
where real discussion is being carried on, likely to touch the 
people at the point of their vital concern, and, consequently, 
must, of necessity, preach to interest them. 

But, you see, just at this very point the question before us 
rises: Do the issues of the day call for evangelical Christianity 
to be doctrinally preached? We cannot fail to understand the 
significance of this question, because the emphasis to-day is 
apparently all upon practics and the practical relation of every- 
thing else thereto. Sociology, not systematic theolagy, is the 
absorbing discipline with the student mind of to-day, and soci- 
ology is held to be a most tremendously practical thing, not 
simply in the material with which it has to deal, but in its 
method of dealing with it; for it says the first factor in all its 
work is the bettering of environment and its chief aim is a 
reform of living ways. Has doctrinal preaching got anything 
to do with such a thing as this? Municipal reform is entering 
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freely into our pulpits to-day, and no one, who believes in his 
country or in his country’s God, is likely to question its right 
and its duty to be there. But municipal reform is nothing if it 
is not a practical thing. Theory occupies apparently a very 
small and very rearward place in the questions which it brings 
us to decide. It is confronted with a condition of corruption 
and crime and its problem is the simple one of getting rid of 
this condition and establishing a better one in its place. Has 
doctrinal preaching aught to do with this? The young man 
of the community is, I suppose, a foremost query in every 
pastor’s work, and necessarily, therefore, enters in a very fore- 
most way into every preacher’s sermonizing. But no brother of 
the cloth, even though he have come straight from Germany to 
the professor’s chair, but will freely admit that the young man 
must be a candidly practical thing to handle, whether out of the 
sacred desk or in it. Speculation enters into the young man’s 
life in a rather small degree, and it must enter in the same 
meager proportion into everything done for or said about his 
living. Has doctrinal preaching, then, anything to do with his 
concerns ? 

It is evident that we must give our question a calm and careful 
consideration. Such issues of the day as I have named —and 
I think they can be taken as good samples of the issues which 
may be said to be before us, for preaching purposes at least —are 
thoroughly practical in their nature and in their needs. Are 
those needs going to be met by preaching, in adjustment to 
them, the doctrines of evangelical Christianity? In fact, do the 
doctrines of evangelical Christianity allow of adjustment to 
them in a preaching way? Or, are we, as occupants of the 
pulpit, to lay aside, as far as public utterance goes, all reference 
to the dogmas of our religion and go at these problems in what, 
I suppose, would be called a purely practical way. For example: 
In sociological things are we to preach the mutual duties of 
capital and labor, of landlord and tenant? Are we to show the 
need of better environment and a higher grade of living? In 
municipal reform are we to attack at once the frauds and felonies 
of public office? Are we to rouse the public conscience as to 
the responsibilities of citizenship and urge the best ways to pure 
government? In young men’s concerns are we to preach the 
things that have to do with their practical everyday life and 
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ring the changes on business honesty and professional high 
tone, on personal purity and social nobility, on educational 
ambitions and cultured desires ? 

Now, practically, this is the line which a great deal of preach- 
ing takes to-day and the argument is that this is the only way 
to effectually reach the needs which these issues present. 
Dogma and doctrine, men say, may be all true in themselves and 
all right, as matters of evangelical conviction, but the preaching 
of them with reference to these concerns is, to say the least, 
grievously out of place, and, if proof of such assertion is asked 
for, we are pointed to the empty pews of the sanctuaries pre- 
sided over by doctrinal preaching and to the crowded aisles of 
the churches led by living pulpit men. 

Well, then, what is to be said? We are clearly before our 
question: Do the issues of the day call for evangelical Chris- 
tianity to be doctrinally preached? How are we going to 
answer it? I think we will be helped to our answer by keep- 
ing before ourselves the fact of which we must never lose sight, 
viz.: that these issues, these practical issues of our day, involve 
evangelical Christianity. I think my meaning cannot be mis- 
understood. 

Sociology is before us as a practical issue of the day. 
Sociology involves evangelical Christianity—that is to say, if 
sociology is to have her problems properly solved, it must be 
within the circle and under the direction of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. We may talk as we please about the practical needs of 
arrangement of wages and rents, of betterment of tenements 
and shops, of clean streets and sanitated slums, but, after all, a 
sociological movement, whether it be in the shape of a university 
settlement among the people or a sociological school apart from 
the people, a sociological movement which ignores the religious 
factor, which ignores the distinctively evangelical Christian 
factor, cannot be, in the end, a permanent and true success. 
Kidd tells us as much as that in his Soctal Evolution and 
gives us the scientific reasons for it, which it is not necessary 
here to repeat. 

So municipal reform is before us as a very practical issue of 
ourday. But municipal reform involves evangelical Christianity. 
We may call attention to the corruption which infests our public 
offices, where public trust has become a public treachery. We 
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may rouse the popular protest against iniquitous laws and stir 
the popular conscience on the duty of an active and high-minded 
citizenship, We may urge a pure ballot, vote it ourselves and 
do everything we can to have it realize itself efficiently, and yet 
we know the civic problems are not permanently solved outside 
the direction and apart from the influence of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Get your rascals out of office and put in their places 
men who have no character, who have not the character which 
is the outcome of the forces of evangelical Christianity, and 
what solution of your problem are you going to get, let these 
new Officials spell the “reform” for which they stand with 
letters never so large ? 

So the young men of our communities are before us as a 
decidedly practical issue of our day. But the problem of the 
young men of our communities involves evangelical Christianity. - 
There can certainly be no doubt about that. Young Men’s 
Christian Associations are good as young men’s institutions ; 
but Young Men’s Christian Associations that are nothing but 
gymnasia and lecture courses are not going to give the problem 
its permanent solution. A young men’s club attached to the 
parsonage and the church is a grand outreaching into the situa- 
tion and, wisely managed, is sure to be blessed ; but it cannot be 
wisely managed if it have no other elements in it but the social 
and the literary. The problem of the young men is distinctively 
a problem which needs the forces and powers of Christianity in 
order to its solving, and any other treatment of it, however 
popular it may seem, and however, for the time being, success- 
ful it may appear, must fail in its ultimate results. 

So, then, this fact must be kept ever close and clear before 
us. We must be possessed of it. It must be the atmosphere 
in which we work and carry on our efforts,—fthat these practical 
issues of our day involve evangelical Christianity if they are 
going to be permanently and effectively settled. Now, then, you 
see the final question which forces itself upon us is simply: 
Granting that evangelical Christianity is involved in the true 
settlement of the issues of our day, how is evangelical Chris- 
tianity going to do her part in this settlement except on the 
basis of her doctrinal convictions ? What force does she possess 
apart from these convictions? What is she apart from them? 
If, then, this is so, it becomes a very simple query whether 
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evangelical Christianity can be preached to these issues of our 
day and not be preached doctrinally. Or, to put it in the light 
of the theme of our discussion: The practical issues of our day 
involve evangelical Christianity.in order to their true and right- 
ful settlement. They need it in order to be settled. But Chris- 
tianity is nothing apart from the foundation doctrines which 
underlie her, nothing in essence, nothing in influence and force. 
How can these issues, then, need Christianity to be preached to 
it and not need it preached doctrinally ? 

Can sociology need evangelical Christianity preached to it 
and not need it preached on the basis of its doctrinal convictions, 
not need it preached from the standpoint of her belief, —not 
simply her belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, but also her belief in God as holy and righteous and just, 
as the Lord to whom the capitalist is responsible and the Master 
under whom the Knight of Labor does his work; and her belief 
in sin as standing behind the slum and conditioning it, as inhabit- 
ing the brothel and the saloon and enspiriting them, as being the 
thing to be removed, if effective and permanent results are to 
be secured; and her belief in the Holy Ghost as the one and 
only ultimate power to accomplish this removal and build up 
the character and life which are to make the social organism 
what God has purposed it shall be? Hereis Prof. Graham Taylor 
who tells us of a poor woman who comes to him with cries 
and tears for her little children, that they be saved from the 
possibilities of life which surround the place she calls the home. 
He goes down to where she lives and finds it is in a court slimy 
with dirt and sickening with sin, with a brothel at the corner 
and a dive under ground. Practically, you ask, Where is there 
any chance for life with such breath of hell? There isn’t any 
chance. Then get her and her children out of her surround- 
ings. Well, get them out where God’s light and air and sun- 
shine are, where sobriety and decency surround them, and you 
have simply touched the outside of the problem, for, after all, 
there is the life within, the soul life that needs more than bricks 
and mortar and air and light to change it. There it stands in 
its relation to God, there it waits in its personal need of a 
Saviour, of a Holy Spirit. Let the burden of its sin be unlifted 
and its possibilities of life and character will remain forever 
unrealized and unreached. Now, evangelical Christianity 
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believes this. Why shouldn’t she preach it to her workers, to 
those for which she works? Sociology needs evangelical 
Christianity. How can she need her apart from her doctrinal 
convictions and the preaching of them? Given the practical 
problem of modern, up-to-date sociology, with all its profound 
needs, can it fail to suggest the need of doctrinal preaching in 
its practical adjustment to those needs ? 

So again, can municipal reform need evangelical Christianity 
preached to it and not need it preached on the basis of its 
doctrinal convictions, not need it proclaimed with everlasting 
persistency from the standpoint of its belief,—not simply her 
belief in the historic God of the Mayflower Pilgrims and the 
historic fact of a Puritan foundation to our national life, but 
her belief in a present-day Almighty of eternal righteousness 
and irresistible justice and his present-day creatures who live 
and act, in public office even more than in private life, under 
eternal responsibility to Him? I do not believe it will need 
the turning of very many pages of Dr. Parkhurst’s sermons, 
or very many chapters in his account of the fight with Tam- 
many, to find the clear and full admission that, whatever prac- 
tical work was necessary to be done in detectives before the 
grand jury, in influence before the legislature, in hammering 
away at public opinion, and in organizing the campaign for fall 
elections, that, after all, it was only as he stood on the basis of 
these eternal truths and preached them, preached them so 
as to saturate with them friend and foe alike, that he was pow- 
erful to accomplish what he did. Does municipal reform need 
evangelical Christianity apart from her conviction of these 
eternal verities? Can evangelical Christianity take up civic 
problems apart from them? Given this problem as it confronts 
us to-day, can it suggest anything short of doctrinal preaching ? 

So, finally, can the young men of our communities need evan- 
gelical Christianity preached to them and not need it preached 
on the basis of her doctrinal convictions, not need it heralded 
to them on the standpoint of her belief,—not merely her belief 
in the nobility of religion and the manliness of a confession 
of faith before the world, but her belief in the need of personal 
character, noble, manly, and true, for this world and the world 
to come, a personal character, not of mere outside culture, but 
of real inside condition of soul, and this personal soul-character 
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as the product alone of the Spirit of God and the vital influence 
of Jesus Christ; her belief in the actuality of sin and its con- 
demnability before the bar of the Judge of all the world; her 
belief in a plan of salvation provided by God out of the great 
love wherewith he loved us; her belief in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ as the objective condition, and a personal faith in 
this atoning Christ as the subjective condition, of eternal life? 
Why, in what other way is evangelical Christianity to 
approach the young men with whom it is called upon to deal? 
Here is Mr. Bok, writing in the Cosmopolitan on “The Young 
Man and the Church,” and saying that it is not true that the 
young men of our day are ungodly or disrespectful of sacred 
things ; on the contrary, that very many of them are just as desir- 
ous of attending church as the Church is anxious to have them; 
that the usual plan of the clergy to announce a series of “sermons 
to young men,” or Sunday evening talks on “the manly sports 
and amusements of the day,” is pulpit bait that does not largely 
take; that what the young man asks for is a common-sense 
religion, a vigorous, affirmative religion to help him meet the 
requirements of his daily life. He wants to feel, when he goes 
to church, that there is a man in the pulpit who understands 
him, who knows and appreciates what are the problems which 
a young man has to face and who tells him ina clear, honest, 
practical manner how he must solve these problems. He 
wants an affirmative religion, not a negative creed. He does 
not seek from the pulpit the groundwork on which to build a 
“ soody-goody ” boy, but the strong, honest, fundamental princi- 
ples on which he can rear a sterling character. And we say 
“Amen” to this all from beginning to end, and, as we say it, 
ask how it is possible for evangelical Christianity to provide 
this to the young men to whom she preaches apart from her 
convictions of these eternal doctrinal facts which underlie her 
whole being and condition her whole work? Is it necessary, 
in order to doctrinal preaching, with reference to sociology, or 
municipal reform, or young men, that we should resurrect the 
old idea of doctrine for doctrine’s sake, regardless of the element 
of time, ignoring men’s disposition of mind and without re- 
spect to any adjustment of the doctrines to the issues in ques- 
tion? It has been the failure to take these things into con- 
sideration that has killed doctrinal preaching in the past and 
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deserved todoso. It is the memory of this failure, and the fear 
of this failure, and the occasional injudicious reappearance of 
this failure, that condemn it and outlaw it to-day. But that, with 
a due regard to these things, it can be preached, that, with a 
due regard to these things, it needs to be preached, and that, with 
due regard to these things, it must and —as we come better to 
understand the essential necessity of the evangelical Christian 
factor in the issues of the day —vwill and shall be preached, 
there is, candidly and honestly, gentlemen, no doubt in any of 
our minds. May God give us all grace and wisdom and real 
good nineteenth-century common-sense to bring it about. 
MELANCTHON W. JAcoBus. 








THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF HYMNS 
ABOUT HEAVEN. 


It is quite common even in some religious circles to hear 
people speak with amusement or disapprobation of any hymns 
expressing anticipation of the joys of heaven. The indulgence 
of sentiments of this sort must, it is claimed, weaken our energy 
in the life which now demands our undivided interest and most 
strenuous effort. 

If these hymns are wrong in sentiment, it is well for atten- 
tion to be called to the fact, for they must be doing abundant 
mischief. Indifference to the character of hymns can arise 
only from ignorance of their significance and their power for 
good or for evil. As a means of learning what are the char- 
acter and the experience of the average Christian, they are 
more valuable than the Bible itself; since the Bible shows the 
possibility, the perfect model on which Christian life is pat- 
terned, shows “how great we must be made”; while the hymn 
tells how far we have understood and followed the pattern, and 
is an uncompromising photograph of us, undeveloped, one-sided, 
paralyzed, perhaps, but living and actual. 

A hymn is at first, indeed, only a record of the religious 
impressions of one man of strong feeling. He, probably, to a 
certain extent represents his age, but he speaks largely for 
himself. Presumably he is a devout man, but his impressions 
may be based more on peculiarities of his own abnormal experi- 
ence or diseased imagination than upon the eternal facts. Let 
his hymn, however, because of some striking feature, become 
recognized by use in religious services, and, from merely regis- 
tering individual feeling it comes to mold, to create the senti- 
ment of the average worshiper. Its influence is more in 
proportion to its emotional power than to its truth. The Bible 
is not rhythmical throughout, and is not set to music. Hymns 
are, and they are remembered distinctly. Men who are out of 
sympathy with the church will say they cannot believe in the 
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hymns, therefore the Bible must be untrue, and Christianity 
false in its essence. On believers too, the effect is hardly less. 
Hymns fire our imagination and give form to our motives, our 
aspirations, and our faith. They are sung over our cradles, and 
inspire our childhood. As we grow older, they voice the solemn 
call of duty by day, and cheer us in the long hours of the night. 
They are with us in the Slough of Despond, in Beulah Land, 
and in the Valley of the Shadow. And the “hope of a blessed 
immortality” is colored for our friends by the hymns they sing 
over our graves. It should then be with no little interest that 
the charges against hymns are examined. 

A natural order of questions is: What do the hymns really 
say heaven is? Is what they say true? Is the thought mak- 
ing us brave or cowardly ? 

The first question will be answered by a series of extracts. 
Although it will be interesting later to ask what hymns ought 
to teach, the present question concerns not the best productions 
alone, but hymns in general, and the principle of selection has 
been to take not exclusively what ought to be used, but for the 
most part what is used and what is striking enough to be reck- 
oned with as a positive influence. Recognition in standard or 
in popular collections of religious poetry constitutes a reason- 
able claim to such consideration. By way also of suggestion 
of possibilities, a few lines of striking character have been 
admitted, although not commonly set to music for congrega- 
tional singing. 

On the point of truth, it may be remarked that there are 
three factors concerned in supplying the material for hymns on 
any subject, revealed truth, experience, and either imagination 
or reflection, which if it is to have appreciable value must have 
some basis in the other two elements. On this subject of 
heaven the statement of the Bible is generally figurative and 
often vague. It is evident also that actual experience of a 
future eternity is out of the question. Through indefiniteness 
of authority and lack of experience the imagination has freer 
play in this class of hymns than in others, and produces a cor- 
respondingly wider variation of sentiment here than elsewhere, 
That is legitimate. If another man’s conception of heaven is 
not inconsistent with the main body of revelation on the sub- 
ject, I have no right to condemn it because it happens to be 
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inconsistent with my tastes. After all, his imagination has not 
cut entirely loose from all kinds of experience. His present 
experience, whether of pleasure or of pain, influences him very 
strongly in his construction of ideal happiness. In many cases 
great injustice will be done if sentence be pronounced against 


an ideal before considering what experience of the writer as a- 


member of society in his day, and as an individual, made his 
conception a natural one. If, however, his experience was 
different from that of others, it would be wrong to insist that 
their ideals should conform to his. Again, as to the truth of 
hymns in general, every hymn may by itself have the support 
of some passage of Scripture, may be a respectable presentation 
of one truth, and it may still be the case that other truths have 
been so neglected that it is impossible to make a collection of 
hymns giving a fair presentation of the whole subject. If 
present experience is a large factor in the formation of the 
ideal, is it not fair to infer that a fault in the ideal indicates a 
defect in the experience? 

Of the methods of ascertaining the influence of these 
hymns, the most thorough would be to examine the history of 
each production as to the belief and practice it has encouraged, 
or with which it has been found to be consistent, in different 
bodies of Christians and in individual experience. This method 
is beyond the scope of this paper. Another, and a very fruitful 
one, is to study those hymns which concern themselves mainly 
not with heaven, but with some phase of active, present Chris- 
tian life, yet in which heaven, appearing as an appropriate back- 
ground, colors the whole. The mere existence of such hymns 
shows that the contemplation of future blessedness does not 
destroy all interest in the affairs of this life. There are a great 
many of these hymns; some of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of heaven come from them ; several of the extracts quoted 
later are taken from such connection. It is not, however, 
practicable to follow this method entirely, and the question of 
the influence of certain considerations must be answered 
largely on grounds of reasonable probability. 

The extracts now to be examined easily divide themselves 
into two groups, of which the first describes heaven largely as 
something by itself, contrasted with the present life. Criticisms 
as to truthfulness of description have been inserted where sug- 
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gested by the quotations. In the second group are those 
extracts which make prominent the connection of the “life that 
knows no ending” with the life that now is. The moral influ- 
ence of the hymns is naturally treated here. 
First, heaven conceived as essentially distinct from this life: 
“ Far, far beyond the storms that gather, 
Dark o’er our way 
There shines the light of joy eternal 
Bright in the realms of day. 
REF. — There shall sorrow, pain, and parting 
Grieve our hearts no more ; 
Soon, soon we'll meet beyond the river, 
Safe on the homeland shore. 


Far, far beyond the rolling billows, 
Faith spreads her wings ; 

Love tells us of the golden city, 
Hope of its glory sings.” 

In consequence of this contrast, the earthly existence is 
viewed with contempt in many of the older hymns. This is the 
way they read: 

“Sad prisoners in a house of clay, 
With sins, and griefs, and pains oppressed, 
We groan the lingering hours away, 
And wish and long to be released.” 


“ Earth’s but a sorry tent, 
Pitched but a few frail days, 
A short-leased tenement ; 
Heaven’s still my song, my praise.” 
Such lines as these are not likely to conciliate hostile critics. 
They have called forth from the more serious such protests as — 


“ Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream.” 


They find little acceptance in the churches. Yet they did 
fix in men’s minds certain valuable lessons; namely, that time 
is not the whole of eternity, that the world is not the whole of 
the universe, that “the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal,” that man is only in 
the beginning of his development, now laboring under difficul- 
ties and hindrances soon to be exchanged for enlarged oppor- 
tunities and perhaps higher faculties as yet unknown, that the 
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longer life is so much fuller than the shorter that the present, 
at its best, must, in comparison, seem but poor and sad. The 
fact that the sentiments expressed are at variance with those 
which are now prevalent may mean either that those authors 
were wrong or that we are. They might have quoted in their 
support such expressions as, “ Love not the world,” “In the 
world, tribulation,” ‘No continuing city, no abiding place,” 
“We groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon.” Our child- 
hood’s prayer, “If I should die before I wake,” rightly recog- 
nizes the thinness of the veil that separates the seen from the 
great unseen. Is it not possible that the emphasis upon the 
latter is due to deeper penetration into its mysteries than we 
ourselves possess? Is it not possible that — 
“Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 

Should fright us from the shore.” 

Spiritual insight argues devotion. Yes, but normal and 
intelligent devotion produces earnestness in present duty. 
After all it seems impossible that any man could habitually 
maintain such an attitude of disaffection unless he were suffer- 
ing from some disease, physical, mental, spiritual. The Master 
said, “ Fear not: I have overcome the world.” “I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world.” He healed 
men’s bodies, raised them from the dead, honored all the rela- 
tions of human life. Have these writers forgotten that when 
an earnest Christian worker had been “sick nigh unto death,” 
Paul considers it appropriate to record his return to physical 
health in these words: “God had mercy on him.” Have they 
forgotten the immense significance of the “things done in the 
body?” Have they forgotten the parable of the talents, and 
the night that “cometh, when no man can work?” Have they 
forgotten that it was for his “kindred according to the flesh” 
that Paul wished himself accursed? In so far as they have, in 
so far are they unscriptural as well as unnatural. 

If, however, we do detect here the tainted breath of dys- 
pepsia, it is still true for these singers that — 


“ The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest.” 
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Perhaps, too, if they were allowed to go on, they would 
explain themselves in some such way as this — 
“My God, it is not fretfulness 
That makes me say ‘ How long?’ 
It is not heaviness of heart 
That hinders me in song; 
Tis not despair of truth and right, 
Nor coward dread of wrong. 
But how can I, with such a hope 
Of glory and of home, 
With such a joy before my eyes, 
Not wish the time were come, 
Of years the jubilee, of days 
The sabbath and the sum?” 
Life, then, is a journey home. The methods of travel vary. 
Sometimes — 
“‘ The sunset still doth find us 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


Sometimes we are— 


“ Dropping down the turbid river, 
Earth’s bustling, crowded river 
To our gentle, gentle home.” 


It is always a joyful return. 
“Tm returning, not departing ; 

My steps are homeward bound ; 

I quit the land of strangers 
For a home on native ground. 

I am going to the angels, 
I am going to my God; | 

I know the hand that beckons; 
I see the heavenly road.” 

The figure of a journey to heaven suggests that heaven has 
location. It is natural that heaven should be localized in the 
hymns, for it is so treated in many of the Biblical representa- 
tions and it is easier for the mind to imagine occupations and 
enjoyments associated with space than entirely dissociated 
from it. Acquiesence in this law of mind is not proof positive 
of guileless credulity, or of crass superstition. Charles H. 
Parkhurst says: ‘A world that is simply a spirit world is not a 
world that we can either think about with safety, or that we 
are qualified to have any particular interest in. . . . The 
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first paradise, which was certainly an exceedingly commendable 
paradise, was a locality, and there has been, in the meantime, 
no such change in the constitution of our nature as to indicate 
that a paradise that is not local would be any improvement 
upon the original.” Sir John Lubbock would not do away with 
the perception of material things: “I sometimes wonder as I 
look away to the stars at night whether it will ever be my priv- 
ilege as a disembodied spirit to visit and explore them.” That 
thought, however, makes heaven no longer a limited locality. 
It is to be remembered, too, that localizing heaven is not the 
same as limiting the meaning of the word to locality. It is not 
to be supposed that those who look for a real city think that 
the streets and buildings are what make it heaven. To speak 
of “the Christian’s home of glory” as near us is a little out of 
place in this part of the discussion, but in connection with 
figures of locality, it is not inappropriate to notice the following 
description of the City of God : 
“ Thou art where’er the proud 
In humbleness melts down; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go ; 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! Thou art.” 

For the description of the externals of the “city which hath 
foundations,” the writer of the hymn, not having seen for him- 
self, has recourse only to John’s description of the New Jerusa- 
lem. He may merely put this in rhythmical form; then he has 
added nothing to it. He may amplify the thought according to 
his own imagination, and become fantastic and perhaps untrue. 
After he has said: 

“ With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze; 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays: 
Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced.” 
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it is high time for him to change the tone by adding — 


“Thy saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ.” 

If he did not, his reader would think of Aladdin, or would 
become so absorbed in contemplation of the golden streets as 
to forget the great white throne and Him that sitteth thereon. 
Parts of John’s Apocalypse are mysterious and figurative 
enough. We do not readily translate them into our own 
thought, and so we read our thought into them. When a poet 
of another age puts in his own too, the picture of the place and 
the company is only confusion and dimness, as if we saw a pro- 
cession of ghosts through the painted windows of a cathedral 


after sunset on a winter’s day. 
The sights of the city are strange to mortal eyes — 


“ And when I fain would sing them, 
My spirit fails and faints ; 
And vainly would I image 
The assembly of the saints.” 


Perhaps, however, we may form some conception of their 
experiences ; at least it has been tried. 
‘*O happy retribution ! 
Short toil, eternal rest; 
For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest.” 


And so the phrase “long home,” when we really know what 


it stands for, becomes glorious. 
Restrictions of time are removed, and also every other lim- 
itation of the mortal life. 
“ Beyond the rising and the setting 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyond remembering and forgetting 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 


Beyond the parting and the meeting, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come.” 
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In that home there will be no hunger or thirst, poverty, fear, 
care, envy, strife, darkness, old age, decline, or death. There 
will be perfect knowledge, and purity, and love, and “ peace 
endless, strifeless, ageless.” None of the longings of the pres- 
ent life will remain unsatisfied. 

‘* All hopes, all wishes, all the love 
I sighed for, pined for ever 
Shall bloom around me there above 
And rest with me forever!” 

Care must be taken not to assume that all conceivable 
ambitions of the present are to be realized, for do not many of 
them originate in the limitations of mortality ; and shall we not 
be relieved of them instead, and satisfied in a larger way “ when 
this mortal shall have put on immortality”? Listen again — 

“Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words —‘I shall be satisfied.’ 
Satisfied! Satisfied! the spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds, 
The silent love that here meets no returning, 
The inspiration which no language finds. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending, 
Saviour and Lord! With thy frail child abide! 

Guide me toward home where, all my wanderings ending, 
I shall see Thee, and ‘shall be satisfied.’ ” 

As to particular occupations in heaven, the hymn-writers are 
fortunately little disposed to be wise “above that which is 
written.” Of course playing on musical instruments and sing- 
ing are often mentioned, but frequently in such a way as to admit 
the possibility of other forms of activity as the command to 
pray without ceasing does not forbid one to follow a trade. 

In the “land of pure delight” we shall meet the “ spirits of 
just men made perfect.” Christ has said that many should 
“come and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven.” Lazarus lay in Abraham’s bosom. 
Christ has promised to drink of the fruit of the vine with us in 
the kingdom of the Father. In many hymns it is not so; the 
ransomed do not sit down; they stand. You wait long for a 
formal introduction to Abraham, and he immediately turns 
away again and strikes his golden harp. 
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The reunion of families here is, however, delightfully real. 


“ Then eyes with joy shall sparkle 
That brimmed with tears of late, 
Orphans no longer fatherless, 
Nor widows desolate.” 


Yet all the joys of material comfort and social pleasure in 
heaven are little compared with that of the change of character 
which fits the inhabitants for citizenship—the blessing of 
being ‘‘ saved to sin no more.” 


“ T once was an outcast stranger on earth, 
A sinner by choice, an alien by birth; 
But I’ve been adopted, my name’s written down, 
An heir to a mansion, a robe, and a crown.” 


The “general assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven,” is not like that church on earth whose 
officer told an applicant for membership that there were no 


vacancies. 
“ Hail to the millions from bondage returning! 
Gentiles and Jews the blest vision behold.” 


“There is grace enough for thousands 
Of new worlds as great as this; 
There is room for fresh creations 
In that upper home of bliss.” 


But whatever else may for a time engage the attention — 


“The Lamb is all the glory 
Of Immanuel’s land.” 


“ The cross is all thy splendor, 

The Crucified thy praise ; 

His laud and benediction 
Thy ransomed people raise.” 
‘When I stand before the throne, 

Dressed in beauty not my own; 
When I see thee as thou art, 
Love thee with unsinning heart, — 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know,— 
Not till then,— how much I owe.” 


“In mansions of glory 
And endless delight, 
I’ll ever adore thee 
In heaven so bright. 
I'll sing with the glittering crown on my brow 
‘If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now.’” 
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Secondly. The hymns thus far quoted give a picture of 
heaven removed to a distance from this life. Where the pres- 
entation was unscriptural the wrong attitude in the present 
which naturally resulted, was noticed, but for the most part the 
consideration of the moral influence has been deferred. It now 
remains to ask what attitude is produced by a true picture of 
the future, what is the consequent exhortation of the hymns, and 
to look at hymns which treat heaven as intimately related to 
present religious experience, and naturally growing out of it. 


“Sitting by the gateway of a palace fair, 
Once a child of God was left to die; 
By the world neglected, wealth would nothing share; 
See the change awaiting there on high. 


REF. — Carried by the angels to the land of rest, 
Music sweetly sounding thro’ the skies ; 
Welcomed by the Saviour to the heavenly feast, 
Gathered with the loved in Paradise. 


Follower of Jesus, scanty though thy store, 
Treasures, precious treasures wait on high ; 

Count the trials joyful, soon they’ll all be o’er; 
O the change that’s coming by and by!” 


This hymn is pretty solidly built on a parable, and whatever 
assault is made on its sentiments will have to be borne by the 
parable and its author. Objection is raised by many to a 
sanction of any sort, and especially to the sanction here 
presented as being a hope of material comfort in the distant 
future. Man, it is urged, should do right without any thought of 
consequence or incident. He should find all the encouragement 
he needs in his present circumstances; he should be his own 
encouragement. If men would only do that it would be grand, 
certainly. Granted the definition of right which it is always 
convenient to assume in this contention, some men do live that 
way. If one is born so, it isa simple matter. But if you are 
not, what then? These men blame you for it, and tell you, you , 
must start Where they did or there is no hope for you. The 
Bible takes men more as they are, and allows them whatever 
support agrees with the essential motive. It tells them that the 
right which they may see only as a momentary act is far greater, 
reaches out beyond the present, and insures the triumph of all 
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who are identified with it. Christ does not “ break the bruised 


other. Is it not fair to remind the worker that — 


“ There is a kingdom in the sky, 
Where they shall reign with God on high 
Who serve him best below ”? 


‘* The foes must be encountered, 

The dangers must be passed; 
Only a faithful soldier 

Receives the crown at last”? 





reed,” but “to those that have no might he increaseth strength.” 

In other matters than religion it is considered fair to apply 
subsidiary influences and inducements. In business a good rep- 
utation and the prospect of advancement are legitimately and 
successfully used as encouragements to industry. Of course 
there is always danger of indolence in Christian work as in any 


As men of mercantile life are allowed the help of ambition 


some would say, in singing, ‘“‘ Time for us to go.” 
sing — 
“ As on the sea of life we sail, 
Oppressed with storms and dangers sore 
We sing amidst each warring gale, 
‘There’s sunshine on the other shore.’” 


efficient, and are used without scruple. So— 


‘‘ And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph song, 


“ And now we fight the battle, 
But then shall wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown.” 








in discharging their functions, so soldiers and sailors are aided by 
appropriate stimuli. However dull the work may be, however 
remote from setting sail, the seaman is equal to greater muscu- 
lar effort and execution for wasting his breath and his spirits, 
So Christians 


National symbols, martial music, songs of home, of revenge, 
of the glories of victory, anything that will fire the imagination, 
— these are believed to make the soldier more courageous and 


And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong.” 
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There does seem to be a danger occasionally that this re- 
ward will be held up as something to be striven for on its own 
account, to the neglect of disinterested effort. But the philoso- 
pher could not be more insistent than the hymn-writer that the 
reward cannot be earned, is not the motive of service, and that 
effort directed towards itself instead of its source must always 
end in dismal failure to attain either. The redeemed are “saved 
by grace alone.” 


“T ask them,— whence their victory came? 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb,— 
Their triumph to his death.” 


If it is wrong to allow any consideration except that of sim- 
ple present duty spontaneously accepted to enter into a decision, 
if it is wrong to be influenced in any way, even to the strength- 
ening of the choice of duty, is it not dangerous in the extreme 
to possess any knowledge which might influence one? And is 
it not either useless or criminal to impart such knowledge, to 
use such influences upon any man? Useless, certainly, if it has 
no effect upon him; useless if he is in this way led from a 
wrong intention to the right act, because he will still have missed 
the only real virtue; criminal if his intentions were good, be- 
cause the entrance of this knowledge as a factor in his decision 
must vitiate his choice and take away the possibility of virtue 
which had been within his reach? Yet those who profess to be 
lovers of virtue, pure and undefiled, are loudest in the praise of 
virtue —and sometimes of what they consider its appropriate 
rewards —as if praise and exhortation could influence to virtue. 
Either their ringing appeals are devices of the evil one that 
would deceive the very elect, or these men are inconsistent. 
The truth is, everyone believes in offering rewards or presenting 
arguments of some sort. The pertinent question is, Is the re- 
ward something different from the object to be sought, and 
likely to draw the attention from it, or is it only a component 
part of that object, and does it, by being itself made more vivid, 
illuminate the rest and make it more attractive? If it does this, 
it is appropriate and legitimate. That is the case with heaven. 
To those who have studied the character of God, it is simply a 
practical and forceful illustration of his goodness. They do not 
say: “Let us serve this master for the pay we shall get after- 
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wards,” but, “ How can we help loving and obeying a father so 
kind and generous ?”’ 

Are all supporting influences debilitating? Then why is 
more expected of those who have had a home than of those who 
have not? And who can give brighter promise for life than he 
who can say: “ Heaven is my home”? And why not sing of 
that home — 


“For thee, O dear, dear country! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep”? 


Again, it is objected that material comfort is the reward 
offered, in this hymn of the parable, for patience and faithful- 
ness. It is not the whole of it; but it certainly is made, at 
least figuratively, a part of it. Does this mean, as Emerson 
says many sermons do, that ‘‘ We are to have such a good time 
as the sinners have now?” If a thing itself is good, why should 
not the righteous enjoy it as well as the sinner? Few would 
probably understand a material description of heaven literally, 
but if some do, is that any reason why such welfare should not 
occasionally be used as a figure of the enjoyments of the future 
life? Is bodily comfort always a moral evil? Why then is it 
praiseworthy for a state to build cheerful homes for the aged 
and disabled, even though it does so at the expense of the bur- 
dened tax-payer? Good physical environment is believed to do 
wonders for the criminally inclined. Is it strange if God pro- 
vides as well out of his own bounty? Is there to be in heaven 
a hopeless struggle for daily bread? Is pain an intrinsic good, 
or is it only such a stimulus to progress as is necessary to sup- 
plement the feeble aspirations of the mortal life? If there is 
to be a change for the better, why should not those who are to 
reap the advantage of it have the relief of a little enjoyment by 
anticipation ? 

In this connection it may be well to ask what is meant by 
the frequency of allusion in these hymns to rest. Does it indi- 
cate that the average Christian is so lazy as to wish all activity 
done away with in the future life? No; but heaven is entered 
only through the gate of death ; death always comes by exhaus- 
tion of some sort ; and exhaustion demands rest, while the quiet 
of death suggests it. A deep sleep is the most delightful state 
imagined for the departed soul by those who reject the hope of 
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heaven. It certainly is no better than the Christian enjoyment 
of — 
“ A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes.” 


From this sleep “none ever wake to weep,” but Christian 
thought does not end with sleep — 


** Asleep in Jesus! peaceful rest 
Whose waking is supremely blest.” 


That this is a waking to activity has appeared in the hymns 
already quoted. 
Does hope render one listless and nerveless in the present ? 
“T love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in heaven ; 
The prospect doth my strength renew 
While here by tempests driven.” 


The very thought that much that ought to be realized in the 
future depends upon character yet to be developed; that a re- 
ward which, while not being now enjoyed in its fullness is to 
last through eternity, hangs upon the decision of this moment — 
this thought will not lead to idle waiting and an apathetic in- 
difference, but will give the keenest zest to every duty of the 
present. 

‘A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky: — 


To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill, — 

Oh! may it all my powers engage,— 
To do my Master’s will.” 

“ Ne’er think the vict’ry won, 

Nor once at ease sit down; 

Thine arduous work will not be done, 
Till thou obtain thy crown.” 


“That prize with peerless glories bright 
Which shall more lustre boast, 
When victors’ wreaths and monarchs’ gems 
Shall blend in common dust.” 


“ Strive, man, to win that glory; 

Toil, man, to gain that light; 
Send hope before to grasp it, 
Till hope be lost in sight.” 
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Does such a hope for the future beget an impatience of 
present hardships, and a wish to evade them? Is it generally 
a strong and vivid hope of exchanging earth for heaven that 
leads to suicide ? 


“A hope so much divine 
May trials well endure.” 


It is hard, at times, to resist the conviction that with many 
people, the fundamental objection to the hope of heaven is an 
uncertainty whether there is any future state of bliss at all. It 
surely is not wise to make uncertain things an important ele- 
ment in one’s plans. If you want a good time, have it now. If 
you want a noble character, begin to build it now. And work 
fast, or it will not be finished when you come todie. It may all 
evaporate then, but “Keep a stiff upper lip.” This is not 
Christianity, however. It might, more truly than orthodoxy, be 
called “the worship of a dead Christ.” The Christian builds, - 
not on an uncertainty, but on the certainty of the word, “ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” To him the fulfilment of the 
Master’s promise is as much an assured fact as the reality of 
duty, the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, and the final 
triumph of the kingdom of God. The same power that estab- 
lishes these, pledges us that, and is faithful to perform. “Else is 
our preaching vain, your faith also is vain. . . . Yeare yet 
in your sins.” 

Thus far it has seemed that heaven, while closely connected 
with the discharge of present duty, was something not to be 
partaken of now at all, except by hope. It is true that what- 
ever else we may gain “this side Jordan’s shore,” we cannot 
sing — 

“No more the foe can harm! 
No more of leaguered camp, 


And cry of night alarm, 
And need of ready lamp.” 


We must still feel the danger — 


“ And yet how nearly had he failed — 
How nearly had that foe prevailed!” 


Yet we may detect a resemblance between the earthly life 
and the heavenly, in that the release which is characteristic of 
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“the tearless life” is here an object of “ardent hope and strong 
desire.” 
“O Paradise! O Paradise! 
I want to sin no more; 
I want to be as pure on earth 
As on thy spotless shore.” 


Heaven will be perfect service and praise ; but our service 
is now rendered to the same Master, and is of such nature as to 
form a fitting preparation for that service. 

“Happy the souls to Jesus joined 
And saved by grace alone, 
Walking in all Thy ways we find 
Our heaven on earth begun. 


The holy to the holiest leads ; 
From thence our spirits rise; 

And he, that in Thy statutes treads, 
Shall meet Thee in the skies.” 


In this service we have communion with him who rules the 
kingdom of heaven, and fellowship with those who are already 
there ; we can join with them in the same praise; their joys are 
seen by us and are an earnest of our own. 

[The Church] “on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won.” 
“ Thee, in thy glorious realm they praise, 
And bow before Thy throne; 
We in the kingdom of thy grace; 
The kingdoms are but one.” 
“QO blest Communion! Fellowship Divine ! 
We feebly struggle: they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine.” 

Such a realization of the unity of the two kingdoms in nature 
of service, spirit, and joy, makes it easy to be contented where 
one is placed, and to leave to God the time of the transfer from 


the one to the other. 


“ Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give.” 


“ He longs to go, he loves to stay, 
For God is both his home and way.” 
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Yet even so, there is a difference between earth and heaven, 
and the joys of the one, while they suggest, can by no means 
equal those of the other. 

“Since o’er thy footstool here below 
Such radiant gems are strown, 
Oh, what magnificence must glow, 
Great God, about thy throne. 
So brilliant here these drops of light,— 
There the full ocean rolls how bright!” 


“ Oh, for a heart that never sins! 
Oh, for a soul wash’d white! 
Oh, for a voice to praise our King, 
Nor weary, day nor night! 
“ Here faith is ours, and Heavenly hope, 
And grace to lead us higher; 
But there are perfectness, and peace, 
Beyond our best desire.” 

Now that a number of hymns have been examined, which 
fairly represent the different phases of the subject and the differ- 
ent casts of mind, it is time to return to the questions first 
suggested : What do the hymns say? Is what they say true? 
Are they making us brave or cowardly? 

In answer to the first, it may be said that heaven is defined 
by the hymns as a place or state of eternal life offered on con- 
dition of faith in Christ, and enjoyed in proportion to faithful- 
ness of service. At death the soul escapes from all harm and 
hindrance, and enters upon a state in which unlimited develop- 
ment and unalloyed happiness are insured by the absolute cer- 
tainty that the most favorable conditions for them will con- 
tinue forever. These conditions are,— association with spirits 
who have been made holy, and the full consciousness of God’s 
presence and favor. 

Are the hymns true to the facts? Do they represent the 
main body of revelation on the subject, or do they give only a 
partial view? Naturally the material for many of these hymns 
comes from Revelation. A little also comes from Daniel, some 
from the gospels, much from the epistles; there is hardly a 
book that does not offer some suggestion. Revelation has been 
a favorite mine. The simple story of the parables has often 
been thought too humble a stranger to be admitted “ where the 
pealing anthem swells the note of praise,’ and has found a wel- 
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come only in the gospel tent. The treatment as regards both 
style and spirit corresponds to the choice of material, The lan- 
guage of devotion is naturally and legitimately Biblical. Its use 
indicates some sort of familiarity with the sacred Book; but an 
unvarying adherence to its phraseology sometimes betrays a 
failure to appropriate its spirit. Some of the noblest illustra- 
tions in the Bible are taken from heathen customs. These have 
now a delightful flavor of antiquity, but that was not what com- 
mended them to the apostle. He used them because they were 
of intense interest to the busiest and most matter-of-fact men of 
his time, and because he saw these current, secular, heathen 
customs fairly ablaze with the truth of God. Now it is not de- 
sirable that trivial matters of passing interest should be intro- 
duced into the hymns, but it would bea gain if the service of 
song had always the vitality that gives dignity and beauty to 
the labors and the interests of the plain people of to-day. The 
power of some of the “Gospel Hymns” is that they do this to 
some extent. Many hymn-writers never aim at it. They 
deck apostolic thought and feeling in apostolic phrase. That 
is appropriate. Sometimes, under cover of the lingering phrase, 
the spirit slips away. You scan a “melodious sonnet,” instead 
of feeling the throb of an exulting heart. Along with sucha 
fault you notice a tendency to sing of the ninety-and-nine rather 
than of the one that wandered. Perhaps some of the writers 
have forgotten to say anything about the by-ways and hedges or 
to give the message to “him that heareth.” These themes are 
indeed treated in other connections. Are they as commonly in- 
troduced here as they ought to be? Is this strain heard often 
enough? 
“JT have a rest — and the earnest is given — 
Though now, for a time, ’tis concealed from my view; 
This life everlasting, ’tis Jesus, ’tis heaven; 
And, oh, dearest friend, let me meet you there too! 
For you I am praying — I’m praying for you!” 
“ Fair Anworth by the Solway, 
To me thou still art dear! 
E’en from the verge of Heaven 
I drop for thee a tear. 
Oh, if one soul from Anworth 
Meet me at God’s right hand, 
My heaven will be two heavens 
In Immanuel’s land.” 
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A number of individual themes have not yet been treated in 
accordance with the sublimity and beauty of their significance. 
Among these may be mentioned the new name in the white 
stone, and seeing Christ as he is. Perhaps the explanation of 
the lack here may be not so much a failure to recognize the 
beauty and the grandeur as an appreciation of the difficulty of 
proper treatment. 

Thirdly. ‘What is the moral influence of hymns about 
heaven? From what has been already said it would appear that 
the influence of the hymns as they are is wholesome. Hymns 
do not, however, remain just the same from age to age, and it is 
well to consider their possibilities, first to what faults they are 
liable, then what good they might be expected to produce if 
they conformed more closely to the truth. There are dangess 
connected with the idea of heaven, or with the misapprehension 
of it. There is danger of wasting time not in the consideration 
of the whole, but in dreaming over unsolvable and unimportant 
questions connected with some phases of it. There is danger 
that some may think of it as intended for the personal gratifica- 
tion of a close corporation instead of the “elect from every 
nation.” There is danger that some may think of it as a con- 
venient arrangement by which all their own lacks are to be sup- 
plied and all the wrongs done to others are to be righted in 
another world, so that it matters not what is done in this. 
Heaven may seem not to incite to action but to remove the 
necessity for it. Even a superficial reading af the Bible, or a 
careful study of the hymns would remove this error. Is there 
not, however, more danger that Christians will not enough look 
at the true conception of heaven in all its bearings? From the 
perspective it would give us, how much humility we might 
gain! How small our disappointments would look! How 
mean the jealousies over trifles between fellow-heirs to “an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away”! How small the whims and conventionalities of a day! 
What independence of prejudice and caprice would be ours! 
How much meaning it would give to the smallest act that 
is a mustard-seed for eternity’s growth! How much dignity 
to the lightest whisper of conscience and the slightest suggested 
act of kindness! How much importance to the word or the look 
that might rouse aspiration or hope in a brother man! How 
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much the wish for such a life in the future would make us strug- 
gle towards it in the present! How much the hope of being in 
the immediate presence of Christ will tend to produce the habit 
of present communion with him, and so his likeness in us! How 
much the conception of the kingdom of God in heaven would 
change our conception of what it would be on earth ! 

It is good for us to sing the hymns we already have—the 
good ones. What will become of the rest? With the growth 
of our liking for the good we shall come more and more to dis- 
like and abandon the bad. The good are based on Scripture 
and experience. The church varies in experience from time to 
time, but bases its belief finally upon Scripture. There is thus 
a certain necessary agreement between the sentiments of these 
hymns and the feelings of the church in all ages, while those 
productions that have no particular support except a transient 
mode of thought may be popular for a time, but will vanish for- 
ever as soon as the style changes. 

Those hymns on any subject most influence us which most 
vividly suggest and apply other and familiar illustrations of the 
sentiments they express. This is a rigorous test of the value 
of the hymn, for if the illustrations are proved false, the hymn 
is sentenced with them. Hymns about heaven are especially 
suggestive, and are thus hemmed in by a perhaps unusual num- 
ber of safeguards. They are used with greatest effect, and 
therefore most frequently, in connection with earnest appeals 
for the choice of.present duty or with services in memory of the 
sainted dead. In the former case the practical character of the 
appeal and the prominence of an active conscience, in the lat- 
ter the thought of a life which seems an appropriate fitting for 
grander nobleness and happiness, in both cases the accompany- 
ing passage from Scripture— all give a steady and healthy, as 
well as an active, tone to the feelings and imagination. We do 
need more hymns —true, uplifting, vigorous, practical. They 
will come. The Church waited a thousand years for one of her 
best. She waited nearly two thousand for others. Some of 
them she will very likely be singing at the second coming of her 
Lord. Perhaps, probably, she will never be satisfied with any 
song of heaven until she learns one worthy to be sung by the 
hundred and forty and four thousand, led by the voice of an 
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archangel and accompanied with the trump of God. But that 
perfect hymn will be learned only in heaven itself. 

Perhaps the most fitting close to this discussion will be a 
sober statement about heaven and the Christian attitude in view 
of it given in a few lines by the author of 7he Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest. It might be expected that such a man would 
have an elaborate, perhaps fanciful, description of heaven to 
give, and would show much impatience to get away to a place 
of which he thought so much, and which he loved so well. He 
writes, on the contrary: 

“My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 
But it’s enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall walk with him.” 
Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death ; 
I know not what my soul might lose 


By shortened or protracted breath. 


I cannot see the golden gate 
Unfolded wide to welcome me, 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of heaven’s jubilee ; 
But I will calmly watch and pray, 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice, 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see his glory and rejoice.” 
Epwarp P. KELLY. 
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Book Rotes. 


HOPKINS’ RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


This is the first of the ‘“ Handbooks on the History of Religion ” 
under the general editorial supervision of Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Hopkins is 
well qualified for his difficult task. He was a devoted pupil of the 
late Professor Whitney, whom he has now been called to succeed as 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University. In his preface our author 
compares his work with the only other book that covers the same 
ground, by saying that, “whereas Barth in his admirable hand- 
book . . . aimed at making his reader know all about the re- 
ligion of India, we have sought to make our readers know those 
religions. We have tried to show the lines on which developed the 
various theological and moral conceptions of the Hindus . . . by 
taking the reader step by step through the literature that contains 
the records of India’s dogmas.” After a general introduction in 
which the sources, dates, methods of interpretation, and divisions of 
the subject are briefly treated, the author sketches the “people and 
the land,” and then passes to an examination of the Rig Veda, to 
which he devotes four chapters, the sub-titles of which are: The 
Upper Gods, The Middle Gods, The Lower Gods, and Yama 
and Other Gods, supplemented by Vedic Pantheism and Escha- 
tology. Chapters VII and VIII treat of the Religion of the Atharva 
Veda, and the Early Hindo Divinities, compared with those of other 
Aryans. The next three chapters are taken up with Brahmanism, 
Brahmanic Pantheism, the Upanishads, and the Popular Brahmanic 
Faith. Then follow single chapters on Jainism, Buddhism, Early 
Hinduism, Hinduism (continued: Vishnu and Civa), the Puranas 
(Early Sects, Festivals, the Trinity), Modern Hindu Sects, Religious 
Traits of the Wild Tribes, India and the West. The work is sup- 
plied with an admirable bibliography, and an index. From this 
summary of the contents of the work it will be seen that Professor 
Hopkins carries his narratives along in an easy chronological order, 
with expositions of the ruling ideas in each epoch. The sources are 
freely drawn upon to expound and to illustrate the various phases of 
the religious faith in the different periods of history of the people of 
India. In the confusion of conflicting views the author maintains a 
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well-balanced judgment and demonstrates his ability to arrive at 
independent conclusions without carping criticism. Professor Hop- 
kins is no devotee of Brahmanism, Buddhism, or of any of India’s 
faiths, and he never rises into rhapsody over the incomparable beauty 
of the Vedic hymns and poetry. His final chapter on India and the 
West is written in a spirit of candor, and contains many excellent 
hints for our Christian Missionaries in India. If the remaining 
volumes of this series of Handbooks maintain the high standard 
which Professor Hopkins has set in the work before us, we shall 
have an incomparable library of the history of the religions of the 
world. EDWIN KNOX MITCHELL. 


The Historical Deluge is, in the main, an instructive effort to adjust 
the newer views in geology, paleontology, and anthropology to the Biblical 
narrative. It is done in a very interesting way; the identification of a sub- 
mergence period, between the palanthropic and the neanthropic ages, with 
the deluge has many striking features. We are glad to read the arguments 
for the more elevated condition of the primitive man. The parallel between 
the three human types discovered in Western Europe and the antediluvian 
groups is not convincing. Sufficient account is not made of the immense 
climatic changes and the disturbance of the earth’s equilibrium through the 
melting of the ice, which terminated the great glacial period. The tradi- 
tional stories of the deluge are not analyzed, but are simply used as evi- 
dence. All that Dr. Dawson writes is well-tempered, and in fine rhetorical 


dress. 


We are far enough from sympathizing with the most distinctive ten- 
dencies of the modern ritualistic movement in the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal communions. To our thinking its ideals of worship, govern- 
ment, and doctrine are those of the Church in its degeneracy rather than in 
its purity. But no one can deny the high character and spiritual earnest- 
ness of many of the leaders in the Oxford movement, or the zeal and conse- 
cration of its present representatives. Mr. Wakeling’s book on 7he Oxford 
Church Movement has but deepened this impression in our minds. That 
book itself is a series of fragmentary sketches, originally prepared for the 
Newbury House Magazine, and designed to “show more clearly how the 
movement progressed in the country generally, in the quiet towns and 
sleepy villages.” It does “not claim to be a chronological or systematic 
statement of events.” In its pages Mr. Wakeling gathers together, some- 
times with much pleasant gossip and anecdote, and sometimes with the mo- 
notony of the Homeric catalogue of ships, a wide variety of facts and inci- 
dents connected with the more obscure features of the spread of the tracta- 


The Historical Deluge in its Relation to Scientific Discovery and to Present Questions. By Sir 
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rian movement. The book is not a history. To one who is not an Angli- 
ean it is not as a whole very readable. But it contains the materials of his- 
tory, and is worthy of the attention of any student of the modern develop- 
ment of the Anglican Church. 


Though English and German scholars have done much in recent 
years to draw the writings of Wiclif from oblivion, little attention has been 
paid to the guides of English religious thought who immediately preceded 
him. But investigation shows that as the way of the Reformation was pre- 
pared in Germany by the Mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
so the work of Wiclif was preceded by that of English Mystics who laid 
far more stress on the feeling of the heart toward God and the cultivation 
of the contemplative virtues than upon external churchly observances. 
Such a Mystic of the fourteenth century was Richard Rolle, a hermit of 
Hampole, Yorkshire, whose meditations, poems, and exhortations belong to 
the same general class of writings as the works of Bonaventura or Thomas 
& Kempis. Valuable as they are for the light they throw upon the religious 
thought of England in the years just before Wiclif’s advent, it is doubtful 
whether their intrinsic importance would have warranted their publication 
had not Rolle been the first to make extensive use of English instead of 
Latin in religious writings. Hence this carefully edited first volume of the 
“Library of Early English Writers,” makes a two-fold appeal to the special- 
ist in English Church history and to the student of English philology and 
Literature. 


This life of this famous missionary to China for forty years is virtually 
a history of missions in the Celestial Empire during that long period. Dry. 
Nevius was closely identified with all phases of the work, as scholar, pastor, 
and author. He has written one of the best books on China for English 
readers. He prepared a theological treatise for use in the field. He was 
one of the principal translators. He was an extensive traveler. He served 
in three fields, and also touched the Japanese work for a time. He was one 
of the most influential Christian leaders in organizing help during the 
great famine, and gathering the spiritual results following. The book is 
really also a record of the beautiful devotion of his wife and her efficient 
service —an effect in reading the book little considered by the modest au- 
thor. Her long separation from him because of her ill health, and yet her 
heroism in insisting that he leave not the work to be with her, furnishes a 
beautiful lesson in self-sacrifice. For so long a period of service, in early 
and critical days, the record is singularly free from thrilling adventures, but 
rich in its suggestions of the wide results of diligent, patient work. A de- 
lightful impression of Dr. Nevius’s character is given in Dr. Martin’s 
tribute of friendship in the introduction. The book is a fine specimen of 
printing and illustration. 
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The Second Congregational Church and Society of Palmer, Mass., 
have wisely felt that the occasion of the union of the church and society in 
the incorporated church presented a fitting opportunity for publishing a new 
History and Manual. It presents a sketch of the history of the church, a 
list of all past members, an account of the various channels through which 
it diversifies its activities, the by-laws, covenant, etc., of the church, and 
other information of historical and current value. One list of unusual in- 
terest comprises the names of those who have graduated from colleges and 
higher educational institutions, as well as of those in professional occupa- 
tion. The book is tastefully printed and illustrated. 


Mr. Black has apparently written his book on Zhe Christian Con- 
sciousness to establish the proposition, which appears at the close of the 
preface, that “hitherto we have spoken of the Bible, the church, and the 
reason as being sources of authority. To these three the spirit of the age 
demands the addition of the Christian consciousness, as being not only a 
source of authority in and of itself, but as also being a touchstone for the 
trying of the Bible, the church, and the reason.” The “spirit of the age” 
is undoubtedly an evolutionary spirit. The age, and Mr. Black with his 
age, has come to recognize that, in some sort or other, an evolutionary pro, 
cess is observable in all realms of study. This does not imply, our author 
urges, that any evolutionary theorist has the right to set, in the near or re- 
mote future, a time when progress must give way to disintegration, resulting 
in the production of an endless cycle of change, materialistic or other. He 
starts with, and holds fast to, the simple fact of an observable evolutionary 
progress. 

Such progress is to be discerned in Morals and Doctrine. The 
author, in an exceedingly interesting series of chapters, takes up various 
moral and doctrinal questions —e. y., slavery, Chapter V; the salvation of 
infants, Chapter IX — and sketches the history of the changed modern view 
respecting them, with the purpose of showing that the modification of view 
is not traceable to a better, more logical use of the reason, nor to new ut. 
terances of the church, nor to a more scientific exegesis of the Bible; but 
is due to the “spirit of the age,” which “in secular affairs is the aggregate- 
consciousness of a community; in morals and doctrine is the Christian con- 
sciousness ”’ (p. 168). It is this, he urges, which has “led the way, or given its 
sanction to evolution and development in morals and in doctrine, which has 
sometimes seemed to antagonize our creeds and disregard our exegesis” (p. 
217). The results of his studies bring him to the conclusion that he may 
call himself at one with Mr. Kidd in asserting that progress has been due to 
ultra-rational sanctions somehow implanted in the race, and he has no quar- 
rel with Professor Drummond in attempting to find the beginnings of such 
progress. His contention is that the energizing cause of human, moral, and 
doctrinal progress is to be found in the aroused or illuminated Christian 


History and Manual of the Second Congregational Church and Society of Palmer, Mass., 1847- 
1895. Prepared by the Pastor and Clerk. Palmer, Mass.: Press of C. B. Fiske & Co. 

The Christian Consciousness; its Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. By J. S. 
Black. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1895. pp. x, 244. $1.25. 
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consciousness of one or a few, spreading thence with widened convincing 
ness. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book is the first chapter, telling what 
the Christian consciousness is. Though the chapter has some striking 
thoughts, it does not produce a very clear picture of the author's concep- 
tion of Christian consciousness. In fact, through the book two views seem 
to appear—one which would regard the Christian consciousness as a 
sort of dynamic entity, having the power to generate in the mind new ethi- 
cal and religious concepts; the other which would regard it as a state of 
fixed convincedness of mind produced by some external power. At one 
time he characterizes it as “the divinity in man” (p. go), and again says that 
“in its last analysis it is the will of God formulated by men chosen of God” 
(p. 122). The author distinctly disclaims infallibility for the Christian con- 
sciousness, though for the individual it gives certainty (pp. 109, 234). The 
very freedom from hard and fast definition may well have a double value, as 
preventing, on the one side, a pre-judged, hostile polemic, and securing a 
popular consideration for an interesting study of a very important theme. 


It seems a pity that Bishop Thompson’s book should not have been a 
much better one than itis. He has strong thoughts, and strong words to 
clothe them; but, though the strong words never fail, the strong thoughts 
are mingled with those which are trivial, partial, and utterly inadequate. 
Jacob’s striving at Peniel forms the text from which is developed the treat- 
ment of Zhe World and the Wrestlers. The argument of the book, so far 
as there is argument, and not simply the outpouring of thoughts on the per- 
sonality and responsibility of man and God, is as follows: Strive as he may 
to escape it, man is always brought face to face with the question of 
his personality, his individuality, and the question he must ask himself is 
what he is, in character. Further, man cannot escape the sense of another 
personality over against himself—not simply a power, but a person. He 
seeks to know what this person is. Neither titles nor definitions tell much 
of Him, till at last we know Him in Jesus as Deliverer, Saviour. But per- 
sonality involves responsibility, and responsibility implies relations to an- 
other person. God's responsibilty is toward man. He assumes it Himself, 
and asks for no dualism or theodicy to free Him from it. The incarnation 
expresses it. It is a responsibility of service. Similarly, man is responsi- 
ble with a similar responsibility of service. The only point where the finite 
and the infinite really touch is in the realm of ethics. Man’s life is, and 
always should be, thought of as attaining its goal not in passive happiness, 
but in the active, painful striving to serve. 

Upon this thread are strung thoughts touching a wide variety of sub- 
jects, with a general upward tendency to that which is spiritually quicken- 
ing. It does not seem to us that these Bohlen Lectures will find a wide 
circulation in type. 

The World and the Wrestlers; Personality and Responsibility. The Bohlen Lectures for 1895. 
By Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1895. pp. 142. $1.00. 
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A book written as a dissertation for a doctorate in theology could hardly 
be expected to have very striking popular qualities, and Dr. Lucas can 
hardly hope that his Agnosticism and Religion will be exceptional. It is a 
careful and painstaking piece of work, in which, though nothing especially 
new is said, the logical difficulties and verbal inconsistencies of the first 
part of Spencer’s First Principles are brought out. That which will prob- 
ably prove of most interest to Protestant readers is the distinctly scholastic 
(using the word in a strict historical sense) tone and method of treatment. 
One immediately feels that he is in an atmosphere qualitatively different 
from that which pervades our seminaries. We cannot avoid the feeling that 
the volume would have been improved by cutting down the first sixty pages 
on the History of Agnosticism by about nine-tenths, and we cannot alto- 
gether sympathize with the rather contracted method of treatment, which 
has a flavor of special pleading, bringing some passages in the book peril- 
ously near self-contradiction. But in general the logic is sound, and the 
reasoning often acute. Clergymen can secure the book direct from the 
author, at Archbald, Pa., for $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Kidd’s famous work has been followed by a long train of criti- 
cism and adulation. Mr. Sprague, in his Laws of Social Evolution, as in-’ 
dicated by the full title, devotes a book to a critique of it. The author 
takes up Mr. Kidd’s work chapter by chapter, epitomizes its teachings 
(largely between quotation marks), and then gives in clear, distinct para- 
graphs his criticisms. To discuss the book in full would be to write a 
treatise on the evolution of society. We would, however, call attention to 
what appear the main, underlying objections urged by Mr. Sprague. The 
first is that Mr. Kidd is so thoroughly committed to a theory of social prog- 
ress by means of the survival of the fittest that he is blinded to the fact 
that this is yet but a hypothesis, from which many, Mr. Sprague among 
them, dissent. The second is that Mr. Kidd involves himself in hopeless 
self-contradiction by urging at one time that progress is the result of the 
struggle for existence, and can take place only where it exists; and, later, 
arguing that progress is due to an ultra-rational (religious) impulse which 
leads men to act in opposition to the very law of the survival of the fittest, 
by which all progress is attained. The points which the author advances 
against Mr. Kidd’s work are of quite unequal value, but all are stated with 
great clearness; and the book is fully worth reading, if only by assent or 
dissent to aid in sharpening the somewhat hazy impression left on the mind 
of most readers of Social Evolution. 


Agnosticism and Religion, being an Examination of Spencer’s Religion of the Unknowable, pre- 
ceded by a History of Agnosticism. Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. By Rev. George J. Lucas. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1895. pp. 138. 
$1.25. 

The Laws of Social Evolution; a Critique of Benjamin Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution,” and a state- 
ment of the True Principles which Govern Social Progress. By Rev. Franklin M. Sprague. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 1895. pp. 166. $1,00. 
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A volume of Sermons from so distinguished a leader as the late 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, will be heartily welcomed. He has been 
known as an essayist, as a theologian, and as an interpreter of Plato. His 
personality as influential among Oxford students was well known: but as a 
preacher we had not formed his acquaintance. This volume was published 
at the request of a large number of his old pupils, who recalled the practical 
value of his pulpit utterances. His preaching was principally confined 
to Oxford and London. He usually preached twice a term in his own 
College, and once a year in Westminster Abbey. He was also Select 
Preacher before the University. These sermons comprise some of his 
college utterances, and are chiefly designed for those students with whom 
he had closest relations. The themes suggest a college audience, and 
the treatment, while having young men in mind, is yet singularly large, and 
free from the conventionalities of much of this type of preaching. As 
we might expect from him, he deals principally with the lines of thought 
and experience which beset young men in days of theological and social 
perplexity. It would be difficult to find a volume of sermons in which these 
subjects are handled more candidly and helpfully. The tone of the dis- 
cussions is hopeful and reassuring. Nearly all are constructed in the same 
way. Some large general truth is discovered in the text and context, as a sort 
of introduction, and then some specific theme is deduced, and very clearly 
set forth in a formal proposition generally outlining his plan, and then 
simply and forcibly developed. In this regard he reminds one of Bushnell 
and Robertson. His style is very clear and forcible. There is little glow of 
feeling, and no great range of imagination and illustration; but for helpful 
suggestion to thoughtful minds; and for practical setting of duty in a large 
environment of conviction and impulse, the sermons are noteworthy, and will 
command a wide reading. Some of the themes discussed will give an idea 
of the range of the volume? “The Building up a College,” “Grounds of 
Hopefulness,” “The Joys and Aspirations of Youth,” “Sympathy,” “ The 
Husbanding and Use of Money,” “Study,” “Conversation,” “ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Success and Failure,” “Going to Church,” “ The Completion 
of a Life’s Work,” ‘Difficulties of Faith and their Solution,” “ The 
Prospects of Christianity.” 


This book on Ways of Working in the Sunday-school grew out of Dr. 
Shauffler’s own experiences, he tells us in the preface. What he recom- 
mends has been found successful in his own use. As superintendent of 
Olivet Sunday-school in New York, he made a careful study of such methods 
as he could discover in use elsewhere. This book is the record of those he 
found of value. He discusses such practical problems as The Superintend- 
ent’s Work, The Teachers’ Meeting, Private Lesson Study, The Art of 
Questioning, The Teacher Outside of School, Object Teaching, The Black- 

College Sermons. By Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol. New York. Macmillan & Co., 
1895. pp. xvi, 348; $2.00, 

Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints for Sunday-School Officers and Teachers. By A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. pp. 208. $1.00. 
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board, Music, Benevolence, The Library, The Graded School, Premiums 
and Rewards, Entertainments, The Primary Class, etc. 

Much that is said on these themes has been said before. One who has 
read widely on the subject, or had a large practical experience, may not find 
much that is especially new; but for most superintendents and for the ma- 
jority of teachers the book will be found of much value. The author 
knows how to impart his knowledge in a very simple and attractive way, 
and the typography of the book admirably lends itself to guide a grasp of 
its contents. One finds in reading these discussions many practical per- 
plexities met with helpful suggestions. The author does not discuss these 
problems at weary length, but gives very positively his own tried conclu- 
sions. There is a tone of authority about the book, which evidently comes 
from clearly-formed opinions and large experience. The book is especially 
characterized by a dusiness air; little platitude, little mere moralizing, and 
much direct, sensible advice. It ought to be very helpful to many. 











Alumni News. 


The Hartford Times, in its issue of October 5, speaks as follows of 
GEORGE LANGDON, ’39: “The Rev. George Langdon, who died at Wal- 
pole, Mass., September 13, at the age of 81, was one of the original abolli- 
tionists in this State. Mr. Langdon was a graduate of Yale College, and 
studied theology at East Windsor Seminary, now the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and was one of its oldest representatives at the time of his death. 
He was a man of deep convictions and a scholarly representative of the New 
England pulpit. During the pastorate of Dr. Bushnell in this city he was 
not infrequently invited to preach for that distinguished divine. Mr. Lang- 
don was a staunch abolitionist when it required courage to be an exponent 
of that idea, and through life he was devoted to the promotion of the inter- 
ests, political and religious, of the colored people in this country. He was 
an able and convincing preacher, and held important pastorates during his 
lifetime. The aged abolitionist always entertained the sincerest affection 
for Hartford, and his remains were brought here for interment.” Mr. Lang- 
don leaves a wife and four children, two of the sons being residents of Hart- 
ford. 

ELIJAH HARMON, ’67, after a pastorate of ten years at Wilmington, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation. 

Among the numerous visitors to Europe during the past summer were E. 
P. BUTLER, ’73, of Sunderland, Mass., GEORGE W. WINCH, ’75, of Holyoke, 
Mass., and GEORGE W. ANDREWS, ’82, of Dalton, Mass. 

The characteristic enterprise and wisdom of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary have lately been shown in the appointment of JOHN H. GOODELL, ’74, to 
the chair of Bible Exegesis. Mr. Goodell had already served for some time 
as an instructor and lecturer. We regret to hear that Professor CHARLES 
S. NASH, ’83, of the same Seminary, is still prevented by ill-health from 
carrying forward his department. He hopes, however, soon to return. 

C. H. BARBER, 80, of Manchester, Conn., recently received from his 
his people a valuable horse and harness and a generous sum of money. 

The September number of 7he Missionary Herald contains letters and 
articles by several Hartford men. GEORGE A. WILDER, ’80, writes of the 
pioneer work now being done at the new station in East Africa. DwiGHT 
GODDARD, ’94, describes at length his experiences in a long trip in China 
during the early summer. H. G. BISSELL, ’92, has an article for the young 
people on the Mission House at Ahmednagar, India. 

A description, with cuts, of Pilgrim church, Cleveland, O., C. S. MILLs, 
’85, pastor, is given in the Church Building Quarterly for October. 

Davip P. HAtcu, ’86, who was settled at Paterson, N. J., has recently 
returned from a year abroad, and has accepted the responsible post of sec- 
retary to the Maine Home Missionary Society, with headquarters at Bangor. 
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GEORGE M. ROWLAND, ’86, of the Japan Mission, is home on a fur- 
lough. 

On October 1, CHARLES F. WEEDEN, ’87, lately of Colchester, Conn., 
was installed pastor of the First Church of Norwood, Mass. Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, and A. B. BASSETT, ’87, participated in the services. 


J. B. Apk1ns, ’88, has resigned his charge at Onawa, Iowa. He has since 
accepted a call to Ottawa, Kan. 


JuLes A. DEROME, ’88, has accepted a call from Groveland, Minn., 
to Mapleton and Sterling, in the southern part of the same state. 


After serving the church at South Egremont, Mass., ever since his 
graduation, STEPHEN T. LIVINGSTON, ’9I, has resigned. 


In The Independent for September 12 is a sympathetic review of the vol- 
ume of poems recently published at Nashville by GEORGE M. MCCLELLAN, 
’91, with several striking quotations. 


On September 23, at Fitchburg, Mass., occurred the death of FREDERICK 
J. PERKINS, ’91. Mr. Perkins was born in Royalston, Mass., in 1865. He 
studied at Williams College in the class of 1888, but did not graduate. 
After his Seminary course, he entered the service of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions and was assigned to the Brazilian field, serving as pro- 
fessor in the college at San Paulo. In 1893 he returned for atime to the 
United States, and married the daughter of Dr. Melancthon Storrs, of Hart- 
ford. During the past two years his health was weakened by persistent at- 
tacks of pulmonary and liver troubles. In January of this year he was 
obliged to return again from Brazil and to attempt to secure a recovery of 
strength in various places, such as Nova Scotia and the Adirondacks. He 
had strong hopes of taking up his beloved work before long in full vigor, 
but gradually failed through the summer. The end came somewhat sud- 
denly, being apparently hastened by the excessive heat of September. Mr. 
Perkins will always be remembered with respect and love by his Seminary 
friends and his colleagues on the field for his sterling excellence of charac- 
ter, for his missionary enthusiasm, and for a sweetness of disposition that 
became more and more decided during the last few years: The first child 
of his marriage died at sea during his last voyage from Brazil. 


Harry T. WILLIAMS, ’93, who has been the assistant of A. W. HAZEN, 
’68, at Middletown, Conn., for the past two years, has lately accepted the 
pastorate of the church at Watertown, S. D. 


On September 17, at Chester, Vt.. HENRY L. BALLOU, ’95, was or- 
dained to the ministry; on September 21, SAMUEL A. NOON, of the same 
class, was ordained and installed at Greeneville, Conn., Professor Merriam 
preaching the sermon; and on October 1, their classmate, WILLIAM A. 
BACON, was inducted into the pastorate of the Washington Street Church, 
of Beverly, Mass. 








ADecminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


The custom instituted two years ago of opening the Seminary year 
with a gathering of the students and friends of the institution, showed 
again this year its right to perpetuation. The services of Wednesday 
evening, October 2, in their spiritual uplift, their intellectual stimu- 
lus, and their social attractiveness, formed a worthy introduction to 
all phases of the life of the year. After the singing of a hymn, the 
reading from the Scriptures, and the offering of prayer, President 
Hartranft addressed the company. In the two preceding years he 
had spoken of Unity and Catholicity as distinguishing characteristics 
of the Church, and essential marks of the strong Christian life. 
This year he spoke of Apostolicity,—its true meaning, and its 
importance for the organized church and for the individual. 


Apostolicity has from the earliest times been considered as one of the essential 
attributes of the Kingdom of God, and one of the characteristics of the true life of 
God's people. But though Apostolicity has received universal recognition, its 
source and nature have been variously conceived. Some conceive it as something 
traceable to tactual succession through the primate, others to tactual succession 
through all the apostles. Various ‘‘ apostolic brethren,” or monastic orders, or groups 
of mystics have been organized which have attempted in some way to imitate the life 
of the apostles, and so to secure to themselves the claim of Apostolicity. But all 
these links or resemblances, whatever their value, are purely external in their nature. 
The essential Apostolicity must be sought deeper. 

In seeking thus, we find that the distinguishing, the crowning, fact of the apos- 
tleship of the original apostles was their being witnesses to the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, in their experience and in their consciences. This was the corner-stone of 
their faith. It was impossible for them to see in it fraud, or collusion, or spiritual 
vision. It could be accounted for on no theory of swoon, or disappearance, or 
docetism. To them the fact of the Resurrection proved Jesus to be the Son of God, 
and proclaimed His divinity. On that truth they staked their apostleship and for it 
they died. 

The Church to be truly Apostolic must stand by the Resurrection of Christ. 
The Church which possesses the Resurrection as a crowning truth, as a truth which 
is the nexus between other truths, is Apostolic. This opens the door to the invisi- 
ble and leads on to the laying hold of God Himself. From it the grave gets a new 
light and becomes the gateway to heaven. This possession of the Resurrection is a 
pregnant sign of Apostolicity. 

Another sign is the possession of the Holy Spirit. A few of the principles 
through which the Holy Spirit operates serve by their presence to supply the signs 
of Apostolicity. 
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1. The first is Spirituality. This gives the consciousness of an abiding rela- 
tionship with the Father and the Son and the Spirit, a veritable kinship of essence. 
This is conferred by the Holy Spirit. It implies the constant recognition of the 
spiritual as supreme over the physical and the psychical. 

2. <A second essential principle is Liberty. Liberty does not mean individual 
willfulness. It is that which elevates one into the sphere of right-doing in obedi- 
ence to God. It secures a true individuality —-—- for one thus stands as if he were all 
things before God. It leads, too, to the principle of the sovereignty of the people as 
a psychological fact and as a religious truth. This is essential to the true liberty in 
the Spirit, inasmuch as all are kings and priests of God. 

3. A third essential principle is Progress. This involves the constant recogni- 
tion of new ideals and new goals to be striven for. This makes a shallow, idle 
conservatism an impossibility. 

4. The fourth essential principle is Simplicity. This seeks the unification of 
all the complexities of the world into one unity. The finest art, the most tempered 
refinement are forms of simplicity. So truth stands abidingly simple as against all 
duplicity. 

How does, and how should, the life of God’s people conform to these four tests of 
possession by the Holy Spirit ? 

In Worship, the communion of the people with God must show spirituality, 
the meeting of spirit with spirit. It must also allow for liberty —liberty for the in- 
dividual. So, too, the service must have elasticity, so as to make room for pro- 
gress, and it must secure simplicity by a harmonious unity. 

In Government, the Church must show its Apostolical nature in its democratic 
form and progressive spirit, as well as in its spirituality and unity. 

The four essential principles of spirituality, liberty, progress, and unity must 
also appear in the doctrine of the Apostolical Church. The spiritual element must 
be there, for dogmatic forms only picture a part of the manifestation of God. There 
must be allowance for liberty in the collection of the widest possible data. As the 
spirit strikes out new light from the Word and from the Christian experience under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit there must be progress. The body of truth 
abides, but the human apprehension of it advances, grows. 

The personal service of God’s people should likewise manifest these four 
principles of essential Apostolicity. There is no form of altruistic endeavor which 
does not supply a field for the manifestation of these. 

The sérvice of the student is a service of study; to this service, too, these tests of 
Apostolicity apply. If natural science opens a wide field of study and inquiry, much 
more does theology, including in its realm, as it does, the eternal and invisible. 
There is, therefore, opportunity for the widest intellectual activity. We are on the 
edge of a period of high and noble reconstruction. The emphasis of thought in the 
Kingdom of God shifts with the weight of intellectual power and spiritual force. 
In the nineteenth century it is not where it was in the eighteenth, and the eighteenth 
differs from the seventeenth. So, too, in the twentieth century the emphasis will 
again shift. But, amidst all change, God should be served in the toil of the student 
even though the last earthquake crack in the midst of Easter bells, and the foun- 
tains of the deep hiss against the sun. Will you not, then, witness to the power of 
the Holy Ghost by a free, spiritual, progressive, simple life, which shall thus bear 
upon it the stamp of Apostolicity ? 

At the conclusion of the address refreshments were served and 


there was an opportunity for beginning new friendships and renew- 
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ing old ones. The roll of students, as published elsewhere, shows a 
considerable gain in the number of students pursuing the regular 
course. 

The faculty were all in their places with the opening of the year 
with the exception of Professors Perry and Beardslee. The former 
has suffered from a severe attack of appendicitis, necessitating an 
operation on July 10, and keeping him in bed about ten weeks. 
He is now gaining rapidly, and hopes after a short rest to be able to 
resume his duties. The latter, after suffering acutely for a long time 
from facial neuralgia, has had an operation performed, which seems 
to promise a complete cure. It delayed for a short time, however, 
the resumption of his duties. 


THE LIST OF PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS filled by the members of the 
faculty since the last Anniversary is as follows. President Hartranft: June 
20, an address before the Graduating class of Perkiomen Seminary, Pa.; 
Address before the Social Science Association of Saratoga, September 3, on 
The Hartford School of Sociology. Professor Jacobus: Paper before the 
Connecticut State Association at New Haven, June 18, on the topic Do 
the Times Suggest Doctrinal Preaching; Address before the Chester 
County Endeavor Union, Oxford, Pa., on Zhe Christian Young Man, June 
20; Address before the South Monmouth County Endeavor Union, Long 
Branch, N. J., September 27, 0n Methods of Bible Study. Professor Mead: 
Before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Hartford, June 14, 
Note on the Translation of I Corinthians, xv: 42-44. Professor Mac- 
donald: Two Papers before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
Hartford, June 13, one on Zhe Original Form of the Legend of Fob, the 
other, Hebrew Notes Critical and Lexicographical, also he has continued 
his labors on Haupt’s Hebrew Bible. Professor Merriam: Parent’s Day 
sermon at the Fourth Church, Hartford, June 16; Address before the 
Woodstock, Conn., Academy, June 30; both of which were published; 
Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. S. A. Noon, Taftville, Conn., September 
21. Professor Paton: Paper before the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis June 14, Votes on Driver's Leviticus; Address before the Chris- 
tian Association of the University of Vermont. Professor Pratt: Paper on 
the Jsolation of Music read before a special meeting of the Musical Asso- 
ciation of London held on July 16, in honor of a visit to England of a party 
of about eighty American church musicians. A course of lectures at the 
School of Music, Smith College, has been begun, which will continue 
through the year. Professor Walker: Address on Zhe English Reforma- 
tion before the History Club of Pittsford, Vermont. 











ROLL OF STUDENTS. 


JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW. 


Ozora STEARNS DAVIS, Berlin, Germany. 


Dartmouth College, 1889 ; Hartford dian 1894; Licensed, 1892. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW. 
HERMAN FRANK SWARTZ, . - - - : Germany. 
Pennsylvania College, 1891; Hartford Seminary, 1895; Licensed, 1894. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. 


SAMUEL J. MCCLENAGHAN, : East Orange, N. J. 
Princeton College, 1886; Princeton Seminary, 1889. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, ; : Enfield, Conn. 
3owdoin College, 1884; Hartford Seminary, 1887; Ordained, 1888. 
JoHN SOLOMON PorTER, ; r Prague, Bohemia. 
Williams College, 1888 ; Hartford Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 1891. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Brown University, 1887; Hartford Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 

ANNIE JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, - Worcester, Mass. 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1891 ; Hartford piiakeies 1895. 

Hadjin, Asia Minor. 


ARMENAG HARUTUNE HAIGAZIAN, 
Central Turkey College, 1889 ; Marash etait 1892 ; Licensed, 1892. 


ADDIE IMOGEN LOCKE, : ; Westmoreland, N. H. 
Mt. Holyoke College, ‘nai Hartford Seminary, 1895. 


James ARTHUR OTIS, ‘ Irvington, Neb. 


Doane College, 1891 ; Hartford Seminary, 1895 ; Licensed, 1891. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Harry SLAWSON DUNNING, s , ; Middletown, N. Y 
Princeton College, 1892. 


ALLAN CONANT FERRIN, Hartford, Conn. 


University of ‘Canesies 1883 ; Licensed, 1893. 


MILTON NEWBERRY FRANTZ, Norristown, Pa. 


Syracuse University, 1886. 

GILES FREDERIC GOODENOUGH, . : Winchester, Conn. 
Yale University, 1893; Licensed, 1895. 

Richford, Vt. 


MERTIE LAURA GRAHAM, . ‘ 3 ‘ 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1893. 


(st) 
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EDWARD PARKER KELLY, . : : ‘ Auburndale, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1890; Licensed, 1895. 

Joun ERNEST MERRILL, ‘ : ‘ Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Minnesota, 18q1. 

CHARLES PEASE, ‘ , . : Chicopee, Mass, 

Cornell University, ——; Licensed, 1894. 


GEORGE Hosart Post, ‘ 3 . ; Clinton, N. Y. 
Hamilton College, 1893. 


LaurA HULDA WILD, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Smith College, 1892. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


GILBERT HOLLAND BACHELER, ; : : Norwich Town, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


EDWIN WHITNEY BIsHop, . fs 5s ‘ Norwich, Conn. 
Williams College, 1892. 


EDWIN CARLTON GILLETTE, ‘ ‘ ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Williams College, 1894. 


FRANK WILLIAM HAZEN, ; : ; North Craftsbury, Vt. 
University of Vermont, 18go. 


WILLIAM HAZEN, Richmond, Vt. 


University of Vermont, 1893. 


ARTHUR HOWE PINGREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Harvard University, 1890. 


WINFRED CHESNEY RHOADES, ; g ‘ Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Columbia College, 1894. 


JAMES BELKNAP SARGENT, d : : Bethel, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1892. 

ALONZO FERDINAND TRAVIS, : D ; Natick, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1894. 

WILLIAM BoDLE TUTHILL, - Goshen, N. Y. 


Colby University, 1894. 


NATHAN HENRY WEEKS, Dedham, Mass. 


Amherst College, 1894. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
THomAS LEON BICKEL, : A ‘ x Reading, Penn. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 1895. 


WILLIAM WEEKS BOLT, . is . - Hartford, Conn. 
Beloit College, 1893. 


CHARLES ALVAN BRAND, . , . Oberlin, O. 


Oberlin College, 1895. 
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JESSE BUSWELL, : P : : : No. Charlestown, N.H. 
Amherst College, 1893. 


STEPHEN GEORGE BUTCHER, ? ‘ ‘ Batavia, Ills. 
Beloit College, 1895. 

EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, : : Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Amherst College, 1894. 

Mary OLIviIA CASKEY, ; ‘ ‘ Y Morristown, N. J. 

Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 


EDMUND MICHAEL DE’ ANGELIS, . , : New York City. 


GEORGE WALTER FISKE, : P : : Holliston, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1895. 

JoHN Amon HAWLEY, : ° Farmington, Conn. 

Oberlin College, 1895. 


WILLIAM CARLOS PRENTISS, . So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Oberlin College, 1895. 


CHARLES PHILIP REDFIELD, Vernon, Conn. 


Williams College, 1893. 


DaAvip PERRY RICE, . : : : ; Rockland, Mass. 
University of Minnesota, 1895. 


LypIA ELIZABETH SANDERSON, : F : Cleveland, O. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 

HENRY PARK SCHAUFFLER, . ; ‘ Cleveland, O. 

Amherst College, 1893. 


BENJAMIN ALLEN WILLIAMS, Columbus, O. 


Obechin College, 1895. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS. 
JoHN PALMER GAVIT, : : : : Hartford, Conn. 


WILLIAM CusHMAN Hawks, P F : Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1885. 
Hockanum, Conn. 


JAMES ARCHIBALD WooD, : : 
Ordained, 1890. 


SUMMARY. 
Fellows, , ; ; é : 2 
Candidates for Ph.D., . : ‘ : 4 
Graduate Students, : p ; : 4 
Seniors, . ; ; ; P ? 10 
Middlers, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : II 
Juniors, . : ‘ : ; : 16 
Special Students, ; . . ‘ 3 
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MOST OF THE STUDENTS have been at some kind of work during the 
summer, with a liberal mixture of play. Mr. Dunning and Mr. Merrill 
have been preaching occasionally. Mr. Ferrin has been carrying on his 
work at Glenwood in Hartford. He has now resigned his charge there to 
give himself more time for the senior year’s work. Mr. Frantz has been 
engaged in mission work for Dr. Merrill’s church in Minneapolis. He has 
made a canvass of two Bible school districts, with a view to the needs and 
extension of the work, conducting also Sunday-school and Sabbath evening 
services. Mr. Goodenough has been preaching at Winchester, Conn. Mr, 
Kelly’s summer plans were cut short by a serious accident, from which he 
has not yet recovered. Mr. Post was religious editor for the Asbury Park 
Daily Fournal. Mr. Bishop preached at Pomfret, Conn. Messrs. Frank 
and William’ Hazen and Mr. Sargent were supplying Vermont churches, 
and doing general missionary work. Mr. Rhoades has been amusing and 
disciplining little fresh-air children at Chapel Hill, N. J. Mr. Weeks was 
engaged in settlement work the greater part of the summer, having rooms 
on North Street during August and September. He preached also on Sun- 
days. Miss Wild was holding the fort at the North Street settlement, until 
the permanent head-worker came in September. Others have been doing 
clerical work. Mr. De Angelis has been preaching at Kensington, Conn., 
conducting the Italian mission in Hariford, and teaching English classes 
during the week. Of the new members of the Middle Class, Mr. Travis 
has been general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Natick, Mass. We are 
very glad to welcome back Mr. Pingree, Mr. Capen, and Mr. Schauffler, 
who have been able to resume their studies with recruited health. 














O OTHER Life Policies as lib- 
eral cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as 

much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, 
lowest cash rate. 


ALSO 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS 


IN AMERICA TOGETHER. 
Assets, $17,664,000. 
Surplus, $2,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 





ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 
TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 
Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL. 
W. H. HALE, 


General Agent, 


82 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
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|NSPECTION AND os. C0 


THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 





AND 


Insurance against loss or damage to property 
and loss of life and injury to 


persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. 
J. Bz BIBRCE, “Secy. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 





